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AN IMPORTANT LETTER 


MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE 


MuSEUM: 


To 


Wut N the first number of the BULLE- 
rN Was issued in November, 1905, its func- 
tion was clearly stated in the following 
language: 

It aims to be a ready means of com- 
munication between the officers and 
staff of The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and its members, using that term 
in its largest sense, to include not only 
the membership of the 
Museum, but all the citizens of New 


York who, though not corporate mem- 


corporate 


bers, are interested in art and are, 
therefore, interested in its welfare. 
For fifteen years the BULLETIN: has_per- 
formed this function. Through it you 


have learned of our Through 
it you have this year read our story of fifty 


successes. 


years’ marvelous growth and development. 
Through it you have shared from year to 
It is only right that you 


| hese 


year in our hopes. 
should now share in our anxieties. 
anxieties are financial. 

The Museum this year after applying to 
administration purposes all sources of in- 
come, including the City appropriation and 
the income of all principal funds which can 
be legally applied to such purposes, faces 
a deficit of over $50,000. Next vear, ac- 
cording to our best estimate, when salary 
increases made late in the year will be ef- 
fective for the entire year, this deficit will 


exceed $100,000. The Museum is facing 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 


1920 NUMBER II 


all economies which can be made without 


impairing its service to the publi [his 
deficit results from largely increased cost of 
operation and no corresponding increase 
sala- 


in City appropriation. Increases ol 


ries have had to be made, particularly 
among employees receiving the lowest 
compensation, in simple justice to their 


needs, just as increases have had to be made 
in salaries paid by the City and elsewhere 
Nor have these increases been really com- 
mensurate with the greater cost of living 
Increases have also been made, though 1 


Phe typi- 


.) 
i 


less degree, in our larger salaries 
cal salary of our curators before the war was 
$5,000. The present corresponding salary 


is $6,200, an increase of only 24 per cent., 


much less than the “‘increased cost of liv- 


ing.” The public is only too familar with 
the greater cost of coal and all supplies 
necessary to operate such a building as 
ours. 

The Museum is reputed to be rich. It 


is rich relatively to other museums in pur- 
chase funds, the income of which re- 
stricted to purchases. 
legacies given without 
which have been applied by the Trustees 
to lke purposes following tl known 
desires and expectations of the donors. It 
has some principal funds free from any 
legal restriction. Hitherto it been 
the continuous policy of the Museum to 
use for administration purposes only the 
During the present 


1s 
It also has received 
restriction, but 


1¢ 


has 


income of such funds 
vear, and so far as can now be foreseen even 
degree during the coming year 


of the Museum for ad- 


In greater 


either the income 


this deficit after having put into operation ministration purposes must be increased 
Copyright, 1920, by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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by memberships and special gifts or the 
frustees must use principal funds whic! 
hitherto have been kept intact. This 1s 
the problem which now perplexes the 


Trustees and the problem as to which they 


ask the advice of members and friends. 
They have already put into operation 
every economy which can be made without 


diminishing the service of the Museum to 
the They even 
opening parts the Museum 


particular days and discontinuing some of 


public have considered 


ol on 


only 


the service now given to the public schools 


and to visitors. But while these and other 


like measures have been discussed, the 
prevailing opinion of both Trustees and 


Stall 


at the Museum should not dimin- 
ish its present service to the public either 


ic f 
i> th 


some of its 


closing on particular days 


by 


galleries or discontinuing any of its educa- 
tional service. 

as the Trustees are to depart 
eir long-continued policy of using 


purpe Ses, 


Reluctant 
from th 
income only for administration 
they are of the opinion that for the present 
he coming year, unless new sources 


Museum should 


and tor 


of income develop, the 


draw on principal rather than diminish its 


present service to the public or restrict 
any of its present activities. What do our 
members advise: R. W. pe F. 


A PAINTING BY ZURBARAN 


IN Zurbaran we see one of the highest 
and purest exponents of Spanish painting. 
“Th has never been a painter,” writes 
Manuel B. ¢ better 
flected the two most pronounced tendencies 


OSS10, “who has re- 


of the Spanish character, namely a passion 


for reality, and an aspiration toward the 
ideal The harsh naturalistic talent of 
this ardent adherent of the Counter- 


Keformation was in great demand among 
the religious houses of Spain, and the name 
of Zurbaran summons the mind’s 
immediately the pictures in 
which he makes startlingly actual the aus- 
the and the 
personalities of their founders and gover- 
For the monasteries also Zurbaran 
painted scenes from the life of the Saviour 
and episodes from the lives of some of the 


before 


eye 


many 


tere life of monastic orders 


nors 
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saints less intimately connected with 
Church dogma and monastic history. The 
Museum has been fortunate in acquiring 
recently by purchase the Battle with the 
Moors, a highly important example of this 
aspect of Zurbaran’s work. 

Clearly the Battle with the Moors! de- 
picts some scene from Spanish history, one 
of the numberless conflicts between Chris- 
tians and Saracens, in which according to 
tradition divine forces interposed to the 
confusion of the Infidel. The Virgin sits 
among golden clouds with the divine Child 
on her knee looking down upon an opening 
in the forest where stands a Christian 
chapel. Moorish horsemen wearing tur- 
bans and carrying shields of fantastic form 
are seen charging out of the forest, while 
from the nearer rocks gallop Spanish sol- 
diers in half-armor led by their commander 
who flourishes his baton These are fol- 
lowed by shadowy pikemen the shafts of 
whose weapons in striking parallel slant 
into the picture from the left. Another 


pikeman, going out of the picture at the 
right, 1s almost in silhouette, the upper 


part of his body larger than life, the lower 
cut off the frame. The effect 1s start- 
ling; it is as though he had come too close 
It is not on him, however, 


by 


to the camera. 
that the eve comes to rest but on the hand- 
some figure of the cavalier at the left, stand- 
ing at ease, mysteriously aloof, the cavalier 
whose eyes look directly out at the be- 
holder, whose well-formed left calf stretches 
half across the scene, whose pike resting 
along his arm cuts sharply across the pikes 
of the charging soldiers beyond, and whose 
powerful swarthy hand pointing at the 
battle appears as large as a war-horse, rider 
and all, in the clearing beyond. 

his obviously is no mere fighting, sweat- 
ing cavalryman. It is some saint returned 
miraculously to earth to help a Christian 
army against the Moslem foe. No record 
has been found telling what saint it is that 
Zurbaran intended and the answer 
pends on which battle in the long history ot 
the Reconquest is in progress before him 
rhe history of the picture and the legends 
dealing with the apparitions of two saints in 


de- 
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BATTLE WITH THE MOORS 
BY ZURBARAN 
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particular supply evidence which may 


prove entertaining, albeit inconclusive. 
[he Museum picture and a number more 
of Zurbaran’s works 


Important were 


painted tor the Carthusian monastery at 
Xeres de la Frontera—Jerez, according to 


the modern spelling. The Spanish houses 


of the order were suppressed in 1835, and 


the decaying cloister may still be seen on 
the rich sherry-growing banks of the Guad- 
alete, not far from Cadiz. Two vears after 
the order of suppression, many of th 
treasures of which Cadiz had been justly 
proud were dispersed, owing to ‘‘scanda- 


lous events and fatal circumstances.” 
(mong them were six paintings of par- 
ticularly fine quality according to the 
judgment of Cascales.! Five of these 


later found their way into European mu- 
seums The sixth 
Moorish battle disappeared after the sale 
its whereabouts 


which represented a 


and remained a mystery) 


until recently 

When it came into the possession of 
the Museum the picture bore the title, 
Ihe Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. It 
is not known how long this title had been 
traditional, but it is for 


at icas 


a tempting one, 
Navas was gained the greatest 
Moors recorded 
“From 
the 
the 


Ben 


Christian victory over the 
in the annals of the Reconquest.” 
that 
Moslemah power in Spain,” 
Arab 
since their affairs were never after- 


commenced the decay of 
writes 


Ismail 


day 
mediaeval annalist, 
Juset, “ 
wards found to prosper therein, and the 
Christian foe becoming masters of one dis- 
trict after another, gradually occupied and 
kept possession ol almost all of the land 
\fter an important victory at Alarcos 
in 1195 the Almohades had half 
Pope Innocent III, grasp- 
the situation, pro- 
claimed a crusade and threatened 
communicate any Iberian potentate who 
should refuse to take part in the campaign 
on which the salvation of Spain depended 


overrun 
the peninsula. 
ing the seriousness of 
exX- 


+ 
LO 


1]. Cascales y Munoz, Francisco de Zurbaran, 
American edition, pp. 54, 55 


27R. B. Merriman, The Rise of the Spanish 


Empire, vol. |, p. 79. 


3]. A. Conde, Dominion of the Arabs in Spain, 
Il, p. 72. 
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Ihe armies, united under Alfonso VIII of 
set out from Toledo in the spring 
of 1212 They were outnumbered by 


the Moors, who confidently 
advance among the mountains. 


awaited their 
But ‘God 
provided a remedy this extremity,’ 
writes Mariana; ‘‘a shepherd, who had 


long used those mountains and knew them 


In 


thoroughly (some say it was an angel, for 
that after he had shown the way, he was 
seen promised the king, 

on him he would lead the 


never 


they 


mor;re), 
would rely 


whole army through by-ways he well 
knew.” Another historian! is skeptical of 
the angel and attributes the victory to 
“the good counsel of a certain peasant 


whom God sent inspired.”’ Popular tra- 


dition among the people, however, affirms 
that the shepherd saviour was none other 
than the beloved Saint 
and patron of Madrid. In our painting 
is 1t not the plains of Tolosa where Christian 


Isidore, laborer 


and Saracen fight their battle? And the 
splendid figure standing aloof from the 
struggle? Is he not Saint Isidore, his 


ploughman’s humble garb transposed to 
suit the aristocratic Spanish taste, pointing 


out the path which the troops take in 
falling upon the enemyr In the _ back- 
ground the Christian church may well 


typify the significance of the victory about 
to be gained. Zurbaran must have painted 
the popular peasant saint con amore, for 
his own youth was spent laboring in fields 
and pastures. 
Well and LOC rd. 
origin does not admit of the Saint 
theory. Ponz, who visited the Carthusian 
church at Jerez in the eighteenth century, 
writes” of seeing there two excellent paint- 
ings by Zurbaran, one of which represented 
the Virgin and Child and some kneeling 
monks, while the other showed ‘Our 
Lady aiding the inhabitants of Xeres in a 
battle which they won from the Moors in 
that 
leader 
captive 
that the 


But a tradition of surer 
Isidore 


in which was captured their 
then sent 
we assume 


Vicinity 
\ben-faha, who was 
to Alfonso XI.’’” If 
monks at Jerez informed Ponz 


; Fi - 
C ; i et niae, Al, p. 2 
\. Schottus, De Rebus Hispaniae, XI, p. 255 


\. Ponz, Viage fuera de Espaiia, vol. XVII. 
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correctly, We must search Spanish his- 
torv for another and later battle. 

From early in the eighth century the 
Moors had possession of Xeres and the 
country round about. It was ultimately 
recaptured in 1264 by Alfonso X, the 


Learned, and after that played a prominent 
part in the struggles between the Christians 
and the Moors. In the reign ot Alfonso 
XI, the Implacable, the king of Granada 
and the Moroccan emir joined in the last 


great effort ol the Moors to reconquer 
Spain. Castile and Aragon forgot their 
quarrels and made common cause. In 


1340 the Africans made a raid on the terri- 
tory about Xeres, robbing and pillaging and 
“leaving a desert as might the devastating 
thunders) and_ lightnings.”’ 
were embarrassed by the 


Christians 


tempest ol 
But while they 
quantity of their 
took them by surprise and turned the tide 
more. Thrown into a panic the 

withdrew two illustrious 
generals stretched on the field. The dis- 
aster filled the hearts all Islam with 
bitterest grief. Their armies awaited the 
final issue with sad foreboding. On Octo- 


booty the 
once 
Moors lea Ing 


ol 


ber 30 in the valley of the Guadalete, on 
whose fertile banks was built more than a 
century later the Carthusian 
the Spaniards won the battle of Rio Salado, 
by all odds the most important Christian 
the days of Las Navas de 
he importance of the prelim- 
inary battle at Xeres was appreciated by 
the Spanish among whom the tradition 
sprang up that no less a being than the 
apostle Santiago of Compostella, patron 
saint of Spain, had been present at the 
battle interceding for the Christians in 
this great overthrow of the Mohammedan 
power.” 

As Slaver of the Moor, 
often been shown by the Spaniards dressed 
in armor and leading the battle on a white 
The Acta Sanctorum 
lolio pages to the “consideration of amazing 
victories which it is said the Virgin Mary 


monastery, 


victor) 


lolosa.! 


since 


Santiago has 


steed. devotes 29 


'R. B. Merriman, op. cit., vol. I, p. 127 


aoe AG 
vol I, p 


Cahier, Characteristiques des Saints, 
O00 
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with Saint James, being invoked, performed 
against the Moors in Lusitania” alone. In 
the Museum picture Zurbaran has shown 
him, if indeed it be he, directing the battle, 
a soldier of aristocratic bearing, armed with 
sword and spear, while at his shoulder can 
be seen the head of his white horse, much 
subdued in value. The church in the back- 
ground may well prefigure the Carthusian 
monastery which was destined to stand 
near the where the battle occurred, 
and which was to house during two cen- 
turies the painting of the battle now owned 
by the Museum. 

It is difficult to place Zurbaran’s paintings 
in order of their dates, for his style showed 
little until his years 
It would appear, however, that the 
centuries referred to above are very nearly 


site 


development last 


two 


the convent 
occurred 


exact. The infamous sale of 
treasures, 1t will be remembered, 
in 1837 and the evidence indicates that the 
Sattle with the Moors was painted within 
a year or 1037. The four pictures 
by Zurbaran illustrating the | 
which were included in the sale and which 
show 


two ol 
ife of Christ, 
now hang in the Grenoble gallery, 
points of strong similarity to the Museum 
of The Nativity 
signed and 
The 


some 


picture, and two these, 
and the Circumcision, 
dated 1038 and 1639 respectively. 
Virgin of the Rosary Appearing to 
Monks, now in the museum at Posen, which 
Ponz the Moorish Battle, 
evidently a pendant to the Museum 


picture, having the same shape and approx- 


are 


connects with 


IS 


imate size. It was painted about 1635 
according to Prof. Kehrer,! the artist 
having come to Jerez in 1630. In the 


Jattle with the Moors as in the Virgin of 


the Rosary, may be observed Zurbaran’s 
characteristic qualities as a painter, the 
severe realism, the stark, searchlight ef- 


fects with use of projections and silhouettes 
the peculiar asceticism as regards the use 
of color. Yet his somber greenish tonality 
offers its own delights, and his deep trans- 
parent shadows do not fail to make good 
their promise that he who seeks in their 
dark depths shall surely be rewarded 
H. B. W 


Hugo Kehrer, Francisco de Zurbaran, p. 70 
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IHE BAILLIE COLLECTION Of} 


BOOKPLATES 
WILLIAME. BAILLIE ot 


nk cul, has recentt 


\l a "1 , 
Viuseum the collect 


Bridgeport, 


Le 


pres nted to 


ion of bookplates which 

vears bring- 
approximately 
the 


known to collectors of ex 


he Nas spent more than a score 


five thousand items collection 


long has been 
ne of the largest and most import- 
\bout 


prior Lo 


libris as ¢ 


ant ever tormed in this country 


half are American and 


1 mad 
), the Series Of col nial 


Wert 
un- 


I 


plates being 


ally rich and including many of the 


more celebrated and rarer items There 


thousand English plates, most 
ntury and many 
kuropean con 
than 


are over five 
of them of the eighteenth ¢ 

The 
fewer in number 
but among 


seventeenth 
tinental plates are 
the other 

considerable number of the earlier 


anv ol categories, 
them is a 
and important plates ever 


\mer- 


artistically most 
made. Of recent and contemporar\ 
ican and English work, the collection con- 


tains long runs by most of the more prom- 
inent designers and engravers 
It is obviously impossible within. the 


| 


proper limits of a BULLETIN article to give 


any detailed account of the collection 
as mere naming of the noteworthy items 
would require much more space than 1s 


available. It 1S however, that 


from time to time it will be possible to call 


he Pe d, 


attention in these 
of the collection and to bring out the im- 
portance of particular groups of material 


pages to various aspects 


embraced within it. In the mean time 
the barest notice of a few of the items 
which a hurried examination of this great 


mass of material has brought to light must 
sullice, 

Of prime importance are such plates as 
that used to mark the books presented to 
the Monastery of Buxheim by Hilprand 
Brandenburg of Buiberach about 
Certainly one of the bookplates 
and long considered to be the first, it 
bears somewhat the same relation to the 
bookplate in general that the Mazarin 
3ible does to other books, with this further 
the 
the 


1475. 


earliest 


qualification that just as it 1s one of 


most important of all so is it one of 
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hen there ts the woodcy 
ex libris designed by Albrecht Diirer f 
Willibald Pirckheimer, and to support 

those of Scheurl- Tucher and Hector Pémer 
both formerly attributed to Durer, but noy 
been designed by Wo 
Sebald Beham. Ther 
remarkably brillian 


most charming 


known to hav 
Traut and Hans 
are also several of the 
little engraved plates by the brothers Hans} 
Sebald Barthel Beham, and a 

by such other later sixteenth-century Ger. 
man designers as Jost Amman, Virgil Solis 

Mathias Zundt, Kilian. Th 


influence of these plates on recent Englist 


and Series 


and Lucas 


American work has been very 


these that are to be 


and great, ; 
seen here 
from the collec 
Sherborn himself 
modern 


number of 
for instance, having coms 
1 


Who 
known ot 


tion of Charles H. 
was doubtless the best 
English bookplate engravers 
[he English seventeenth-century plates 
are of peculiar interest, as it was not unt 
the end of that that th 
prevalent 
Without going 
group may be 
the fact that it contains the 
engraved by Michael Burghers for 
Bishop Hackett’s plate bj 
the Marriott plates 
the Samuel Pepys plates. 


toward century 


be okplate bec 


use of the ame 
among the British gentry. 
further, the quality of this 
vouched for by 
plate 
Thomas Gore, 
Faithorne, one oft 
and all five of 

When one comes to the eighteenth cen- 
tury in England it becomes difficult to se- 
lect any particular ones for notice but per- 
haps it may suffice to call attention to the 
plates of Ann Damer, John Holland (by 
Hogarth), Wilham Ayton (by Edwards and 
Hall), Sir Foster Cunliffe (by Bartolozzi), 
Henry Maister—one would like to go on 
calling the roll, but time is short. 

lhe array of American plates and labels 
bewildering, there being about 
thousand of them, a number 
itself would suffice to put the 


Is simply 
thirteen 
which by 
collection in the small number of very im- 
portant Many of so far 
as known, unique, and more of them are to 
the incunabula ol 
Of course the George 


ones, these are, 


be considered among 
\merican engraving. 

Washington plate—in the eves of the patti 
collector the most desirable of all—s 
among them. But it is not alone, for it 1s 
present not only in an original contempor- 


otic 
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ary impression, but in one of the notorious 
restrikes, and in several of the even more 
notorious forgeries and Beside 
these there are many of the Nathaniel Hurd 
plates, Hurd having apparently been the 
to engrave a bookplate, 


copies. 


first American 
and those by such other noted early Amer- 
ican engravers as, Paul Re- 
vere, Maverick, Dawkins, and Doolittle. 
Even there is a group of the plates by the 
convict Brunton 


for instance, 


notorious forger and 
whose work looms so large in the annals ot! 
engraving. But to 
wearisome to all but 


early Connecticut 
continue would be 
the most reckless and hardened reader of 
catalogues. 

The bookplate is something which has 
been collected and studied only within com- 
paratively recent years and there seems 
still to be something of the misunderstand- 
ing about it that usually accompanies any 
new activity of the collector. But happily 
they have by now, in spite of malice and in- 
credulity, arrived at a stage where their 
devotees need neither defense nor apology 

even the littlest time spent in running 
through such a collection as this should con- 
vert any even the most moderate 
sensibility to the charm and the pleasure 
that they so amply provide. Leaving 
entirely aside all the fascinating problems in 
and general, which they 


one ol 


history, family 
both raise and enlighten, forgetting the 


often delicate and beautiful designs in 
which they abound, and discarding tor 


whatever reason one chooses the very hu- 
man joy of tracking the rarity to its lair, 
the bookplate when seen in gross as here 
provides one of the most charming and de- 
lightful commentaries upon human nature 
that one could possibly desire. Few things 
are quite so close to a man as his books, and 
nothing about them is quite so personal to 
him as the marks of ownership that he de- 
liberately chooses to within their 
covers. As is known to all those who have 
ever examined their minds preparatory to 
getting a oD okplate for themselves, its 
since once affixed it 


paste 


choice and selection 
is something that like the brand of Cain 
can never be effaced—is matter for the 
most mature consideration, the deliberate 
assumption of a mark that will live for 
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ages after one, so sure an indication of char- 
acter and so infallible an index to person- 
ality that, indeed, many people, and among 
them of the bravest, never quite summon 
courage to give such hostages to fortune. 
There is the bookplate armorial—one 
wonders are all men born equal or do they 
merely assume it?—and the bookplate 
pictorial, with all its little solemnities and 
parades, its humor and the lack of it—and 
best of all the bookplate sententious and 
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BOOKPLATE OF HECTOR POMER 
CUT BY HANS SEBALD BEHAM 
GERMAN, 


1500-1550 


emblematical, the happiest hunting ground 


for those whose motto 1s the psalmist’s 
“Know thyself.” (Was it the psalmist’s 
really? It doesn’t sound right. But then 


bookplates by the thousand do such queer 
most 
and 
were 


things to one!) Here grows at its 
luxuriant the tell-tale pride of mind 
earthly wealth, elsewhere 
Ossa and Pelion so jumbled up, or the follies 


and stupidities of men so made piquant 


lor never 


through unwitting close-packed epigram 
‘sibi et amicis” 


From Pirckheimer’s fine 
through Garrick’s, at best polite, quotation 
from a book of second-handed wit, a 


premiére chose qu’on doit faire quand on a 
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emprunté un livre, c’est de le lire afin de 
pouvoir le rendre plutdét,”’ to the reference 
to Matthew X XV, 9, “Go ye rather to them 
that sell, and buy tor yourselves,” the atti- 
tude of the owner 1s expressed 1n all its vari- 
ants, from noblest 
churlishness, which 1s all 


generosity to a mere 


too seldom en- 
livened by the wit that twisted the parable 
of the foolish virgins to its purposes 

Ihe man who puts his face and figure on 
his plate, remembrance through 
of glue, 1s always with us, smirking, 
under better man 
first cousin to the man whose plate is piled 


seeking 


tenacity) 
Strutting, cover ol a 
with books and prints on which we read 
“The Hundred Guilders”’ 
1022 ] 


SIC 


and “First Folio, 
with this we find 
“En 
apprenant mourant’”’ and Bewick’s sweetly 
sentimental “‘My books the silent friends 
and woe.” [he mottoes that men 

Were one in sporting mood, to seek 
the story of 


to gunrooms Dut to bookplates 


But side by 


sad and disillusioned 


the scholar’s 


OT JO\ 

choose! 
old Grouse one would not turn 
where the 
deadly commonplace, enlarged and glorified 
and given human value, is spelled at length 
for men to read and marvel at. Just think 
of picking some one phrase to travel down 
the 


the cover of one’s book 


ages with, to see each time one turns 


it much reminds 
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one of the miner in the Golden Butterf 
who saved on time by having prayers ep. 
grossed and stuck above his bed, and ther 
each night, the candle out, as covers wer 
pulled up would jerk his thumb and mutter 
““Them’s my sentiments.” Where men jp 
life admit a sense of humor in themselye 
and little else, with Bartlett’s aid they spil 
their inner souls upon their bookplates for 
the world to know. Can we not see the 
stout and portly gentleman who _ having 
toiled and thought and analyzed his sou 
and social state and worn the pages of his 
heed unto “ Judicimur agendo 
on another’s plate and placed in all solem- 
nity ‘“Magnanimus esto”? 
Doubtless like that other he possessed a 
“Mens sibi conscia recti,’’ and was certain 
of the truth that lies in “ Virtus sibi munus. 
One wonders at the vast amount of Latin 


crib, gave 


upon his own 


in the bookplate (of some, one knows the 
owners') and one aches to think of how 
hard used that last appendix in the dic- 
tionary was, of Latin tags compiled to 


pepper common speech with easy elegance. 
Montaigne has given the proper word 


nos tolies sont nos sagesses. Would one 
really know a man, consult not Dunn or 
Bradstreet, but find his plate 

W. M.I., Jr. 








AMERICAN 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, ENGRAVER 


PROBABLY BY NATHANIEL HURD; 


REVERE 


UNKNOWN; 
WILLIAM 





BOOKPLATES 


JAMES 
WETMORE, 


WILSON, ENGRAVED 


ENGRAVED BY PAUI 





n Butterf 


pravers ep.? 
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CHINESE STONE SCULPTURE 
OF THE HAN PERIOD 


THE slabs from the Han tombs and 
mortuary chapels are the earliest examples 
of Chinese stone sculpture which we have; 
thev are flat stone slabs of varying dimen- 
sions, decorated in very low relief, which 
formed the walls and roofs of these monu- 
ments. One such slab and rubbings of 
other stones from Chinese tombs of the 


a co 
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ART 
written in 129 A. D. The monument was 
therefore erected before that year. 

Phe Wu Liang group of funeral chambers 
dates from the middle of the second cen- 
tury A. D., and the newly acquired slab 
must be of about the same period, not- 
withstanding the more advanced technique 
of bas-relief cutting. According to the 
details given by the importers, this stone 
comes from Ching Ping Hsien in Shantung. 
In A. D. 107 the Emperor Ngan-Ti buried 


Pe re 


aie a Ton "ere oe 


STONE SLAB FROM 
HAN PERIOD, 200 B.C. 


Han period, 206 B.. G. to 220 \. be are 
now exhibited in Room H 11. 

According to the style of decoration these 
can be divided into three kinds. 
One has figures and animals cut in on a flat 
surface; another has the detail engraved, 
the background slightly cut away and regu- 
larly ribbed; while a third kind 
nearer to the bas-relief and shows the de- 
sign slightly modeled and raised on a plain 
sunken ground. Though the differences 
In age are small, it seems that they have 
developed in the order mentioned; amongst 
the rubbings exhibited, the mortuary chapel 
of Hsiao Tang Shan (Mountain of the 
Hall of Filial Piety) which is still standing, 
can be dated by an inscription of a visitor 


stones 


comes 





A CHINESE TOMB 


220 A.D. 


his father Ching Hi Hsiao Wang at Kwang 
Chiu—the modern name of this place 1s 
Ching Ping Hsien. The date given agrees 
with the style of the stone but it remains to 
be proved that it really formed part of this 
quasi-imperial tomb. 

The very handsome design is that of a 
two-storied pavilion seen through a gate 
formed by two piers, one decorated with a 
relief of the dragon ol the west, the other 
with the tiger of the east, while the small 
pieces of abutment are decorated with life- 
size human figures. On the ground floor 
of the pavilion a man and three attendants 
are sitting, on the upper floor a lady with 
little girl attend- 


charmingly) 


her three maids and a 
ant. On the roof a monkey, 
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rendered S dancing between two pea 
ludging by the very similar scenes on 


admirably de- 


Arche- 


monuments, 
cribed by Chavannes in his Mission 





ologique dans la Chine Septentrionale, the 
daily life of the deceased is represented 
Probably the stone belonged to a mortuar\ 
hapel erected some distance in front 
ot the tomb itself, which served as a resting 
place lor the soul of the deceased and a 
depositor ot the otferings The walls Wer>re 
decorated with historical scenes, stories 


of fillal piety, virtuous women, and heroes, 


Chinese mind, also 


ear to the 


in which 


with hunting scenes, processions, 


the deceased takes the place of honor, pa- 
villons where guests are entertained with 
ne servants, kitchens, and even the acro- 
bats who amuse the company Phese 
scenes trom daily life, just like the pottery 


figures found in such quantities in the 
tombs of the T’ang period, remind one 
florcibly of the Egyptian tombs, in which 
the comforts of the dead in the hereafter 


ured by representations of all that 


might be required in life 


lwo small stones of the kind which has 
the ground slightly cut away and_ the 
detail engraved are shown in the same 


room, to give an idea of what the originals 
of rubbings of the Wu Liang 


I hese two stones are also interesting as im- 


t\ pe are like. 
itations. Clever forgers took a rubbing ot 
the well-known battle scene on a bridge of 


the in this ex- 


Wu Liang tombs (No. 109 
hibition), cut it up in pieces which they 
pasted on the fairly soft stone, and then 


cut it out as a Japanese would cut the wood- 
block for a color print. The 
of the larger scene are quite meaningless by 
themselves; the sub-prefect in his carriage 
draws his sword but has no enemy to fight, 
a soldier defends the master who happens 
not to be there. Comparison will 
the poor quality of the workmanship and 


small pieces 


show 


the mistakes in the reproduction of details. 
his battle scene on the bridge, 
historical event which was famous in those 
days, but which cannot now be identified, 
was reproduced several times in mortuary 
chapels of this kind. Chavannes repro- 
duces three examples which, though similar 


evidently a 
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are all different in drawing and detail, only 
the Chinese forger copies line for line and 
akes fatal mistakes 

[hose interested in Chinese folklore and 
Confucian teachings will find on the labels 
alongside of the rubbings descriptions of the 
different given by Chavannes 
Some of these seem very foolish to our prac- 
tical Western for instance, the 


story of the lady who refuses to move from 


scenes as 
minds as, 


her dangerous place near the swelling river 
| 


and drowns because her husband’s messen- 


ger, sent to warn her, had in his haste left 


his credentials behind. [he lady there- 
fore was not sure her husband wished her 
to move. But much better 1s the story 
of the boy who brings back the stretcher 


on which his parents carried away the old 
he had become a nul- 
sance, and that it wall useful 
to him when his parents get old. The old 
man was fetched back and well cared for 
\ small No. 137) 1s 
because It represents the famous visit 
Confucius to | [ze as the 
of the day demanded, carries the 
man of high standing 
a present %: <3 8. 


erandtather when 


remarks be 


rubbing interesting 
ol 
ao Contucius 
etiquette 
pheasant which a 


should bring as 


OGDEN CODMAN 
COLLECTION 


THE 


THI books and prints lent by Ogden 
been arranged in a 
Print 
for which 


Codman have now 
room adjoining the Room in. the 
basement of Wing J, Mr. Cod- 
man provided bookcases, chairs, tables, a 
rug, and framed prints, in order that 
the collection might as nearly as possible 
be housed as it might have been in an archi- 


tect’s or interior decorator’s working l- 
brary. In consequence the room has a 


familiar air that invites to a comfort and 
an ease in the consultation of the volumes 
with which its walls are lined that are in 
marked contrast to the and too 
often repellantly efficient atmosphere typi- 
cal of collections housed in public institu- 
tions. As the collection is intended only 
as a reference collection for mature students 
and practising members of the several pro- 
fessions that use this kind of material, it 


Severely) 


1S proposed to let those persons have free 


) 
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access to the shelves, in the hope that 


may be enabled with the 


to avail themselves of its re- 


thereby they 
greatest Case 
sources, and even that some through sheer 
comtort will be enticed to ‘‘ browse.” 

The collection was made for his own use 
by a practising architect and interior decor- 
ator who happens also to be a collector and 
bibliophile, and who therefore took pleas- 
ure in adding to his shelves as need and 
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AS 
the rarer and 


many ol 


as well as the more fa- 


Opportunity arose 
more noteworthy 
miliar printed documents bearing on his 
art as practised in France, England, and 
the United States in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth \s be 
expected in the case of any library formed 
not only for the charm and interest of the 
books it contains but also for their imme- 


centuries. is to 


diate usefulness, there are in addition to 
the several original and more expensive 
volumes, a number of facsimiles of items 
which time and chance did not throw in 
the collector’s way. Principally formed of 


to 
wa 
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INSTALLED IN 


sighted utilization of the photograph 


OF ARI 


old books with engraved illustrations, 11 


was further enriched by its owner’s clear- 
to 
procure records of work which seems not 
to have been engraved in its own time 
Thus, for example, to the series of engrav- 
ings of Georgian ceilings and plaster work 
contained in the celebrated sets of engrav- 
Adam. Pergol and 


ings in the books of les] 
not only a 


Richardson, have been added 





vivaigage MUNIN 


rey I TAMU 
Pati 


OGDEN CODMAN COLLECTION 


THE MUSEUM 


number of modern books containing repro- 
ductions of plastering as actually carried 
out in the Georgian mansion but a series of 
that not been 


published in book form, as in the case of a 


photographs of work has 
certain scrap book filled with sharp silver 
prints of little known and most charming 
ceilings to be found in old Dublin houses 
The period in France and England run- 
ning roughly from the second half of the 


reign of Louis XIV to the end of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, to 
which the collection is practically con- 


| 
Pe ts 


fined, happens, in addition to its great 
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vor among those lucky people who have 
been building and redecorating their houses 
within the last score years, to be in many 
the most important period in the 
history of the dwelling house. It would be 
foolish in the extreme that from a 
purely aesthetic the eigh- 
teenth-century interior decora- 
tion was finer or better than any one of a 


Ways 


to sa\ 
point of view 


scheme of 


number of others which have found their 
adherents in the and 
fashions in which so many of our contemp- 


welter of “‘styles”’ 
orary architects and decorators specialize. 
Opinions of that kind at best are mere per- 
sonal expressions of preference, and it may 
be noted that the vigor and tenacity with 
which they are held usually occur in in- 
verse ratio to their propounders’ knowledge 

It is not on the aesthe- 
that the claims of the 
profound importance of the eighteenth cen- 


of stvles in general. 


tic side, therefore 


tury are to be rested, but on another in- 
finitely more tangible: that during the 
eighteenth century (meaning thereby the 


indicated) social conditions 
first required solution of problems in the 
planning and proportion of private dwell- 
ings which are dominant 
s of applied decoration 
adopted for normal city houses may vary 

we see “Gothic,” 


period above 


now However 


much the schem« 


‘Italian Renaissance,” 


“French Renaissance,’ and other schemes 
framework of the 
house is that evolved in Paris and London 


in the seventeen hundreds. 


applied evervwhere—the 


Our contemp- 


orary house as a machine dates from that 
time \s to its furnishings also much more 
is due to that period than any other, for 
today furniture is chosen fundamentally 


for comfort—a quality in which that period 


specialized, evolving the general forms and 


Shapes of chairs, sofas, tables, etc., now 


most in use The claim for the century 
rests, therefore, on a simple mechanical 
basis—the construction of a still utilized 


mechanism for living. 

Mechanical as this claim is, however, 
it has very great implications, for it im- 
mediately involves which in. the 
long run is the arbiter of what shall con- 
tinue as 
merely as 


“fuse,” 


what 
Many 


things can still exist to greatest advantage 


an operating thing and 


an aestheti 


curiosity. 
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in the country, where there is space and 
usually time, but in the city the spacious 
has long since become something far be- 
yond the reach of all but the very rich. 
[here is a premium on space and every inch 
of it has to be used to 


advantage 


greatest practical 
And this is where the eigh- 
teenth century made its contribution, since 
it developed not only a plan but a filling 
which conserved room. 

Blondel In Maisons de 
that it Robert de Cotte, in 
the last half of Louis XIV’s reign, who first 
placed mirrors over fireplaces, and one 
remembers, though one cannot immedi- 
ately put finger on the citation, a 
contemporary account of how the oldsters 

‘les vieux’’) grumbled over the innova- 
tion. It seems like a minor detail at first 
sight, but upon examination it is peculiarly 


his Plaisance 


relates Was 


one a 


suggestive and may possibly be regarded 
as typical of the thing that the period did. 
During the times preceding de Cotte the 


whole plan of the French house had been 
predicated upon show and ostentation; life 





was lived, even to its most intimate details, 
In the open and with publicity. Privacy 
was unknown.' The apartments were vast 
and their decoration was correspondingly 


heavy, the mouldings highly developed and 
the chimney-piece a dominant architectural 


feature, large and projecting deeply into 


the room The exaggeration ol windows, 
mouldings, and chimneys was necessar\ 
to hold down the great spaces. During 


Louis XIV’s last vears and under the Re- 
gency the court dried up, people began to 
live at than at Versailles, 
and entered the 
first great expansion. As a 
result, What 1s now known as the parlor or 
“Sitting 


rather 
pris ate hotel 


home 
the upon 
Its 


peri rd ol 


room” made its appearance. 
But as the private hédtel meant restricted 
and the 


seem to have been difficult when not im- 


under Regency servants 


spaces, 


possible to procure, service had to be made 
allowance for in the lay-out of the building. 
lhe rooms therefore were small, there was 


no space for the great heavy mouldings 


a Versailles, s’accom- 
odait de lits de fortune que |’on installait dans 


salons ou cabinets.” de Gallier Les 
Moeurs et la Vie Privée d’Autrefots, p. 219 
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and hoods, and so far as possible the heat- 
ing apparatus instead of projecting into 
the room was incorporated in the wall. 
[he hood vanished and its place was taken 
by the mantel shelf on which were placed 
clocks, porcelain, and other small things. 
Over the mantel shelf was a flat panel, 
sometimes filled by a painting or a tapestry, 
and in the smaller chambers by a mirror 
inserted for the very purpose of giving an 
ocular impression of non-existent spacious- 
ness. The function of the space over the 
fireplace was thus completely changed 
where it had been designed to consume 
superfluous room it was now designed to 
give a false impression of additional room. 
The change can be seen in a moment by 
comparing the plates of Jean Le Pautre 
who typified the first half of Louis XIV’s 
time, with those in such a book as that 
by d’Aviler which was first the 
end of the seventeenth century, and those 
again with the engravings in Blondel’s 
Maisons de Plaisance of 1737 and Mariette’s 
L’Architecture Frangoise of 1727. 

The same thing happened in the design 
of chairs and tables. They became com- 
fortable and, even more, practical. As 
the century) they their 
swelling lines, their legs ran up and down, 


issued at 


progressed lost 


their corners became less cruel to clothes 


and limbs, and they took up less floor 
space. Upholstering became almost a fine 
art. And with all this came both in France 


and in England a steadily increasing degree 
of skill in sheer craftsmanship and a luxury 
and refinement of decorative design which 
place the later vears of the seventeen hun- 
dreds in a little niche all by themselves 
for at no other time was such meticulous 
care taken in the proper balance and rela- 
tion between ingenious and comfortable 
utility and ocular pleasure. It is not for 
nothing that the period is known in litera- 
ture as ‘“‘the age of reason.”’ 

Many of the most prominent architects 
and decorators, furniture and metal 
signers of the period happily turned author 
and issued books with plates full of the 
most charming records of their skill and 
fancy. And it is of these that the collec- 
tion is principally formed. 

Without 


Is 


de- 


degenerating into mere cata- 


to 
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loguing it is impossible within the limits 
imposed on a BULLETIN article to give an 
detailed idea of the contents of the Cod- 
man Collection, and so it must be sufficient 
for the time being to say that between it 
and the books of engraved design in the 
Museum Library and the Print Room the 
student may find most of the more 1m- 
portant items of the eighteenth century 
in both France and England. It is hoped 
that in the near future space may be found 
in the BULLETIN for some 
the more important groups of material in 
the collections in order that the attention 
of the public may be more specifically di- 
rected to them. W. M. | JR 
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EARLY GREEK VASES 

THE great 
sion in Greek vase 
seventh century B. C 
both in the geometric and in the Mycen- 


period of individual expres- 
was the 
time, 


decoration 


Before that 


aean period, one homogeneous style had 
current throughout lands, 
diversified here and there, 
details, but the same in general character 


been Greek 
in 


oft course, 


After the seventh century came the ris« 
of the Athenian black-figured and_ red- 
figured wares, which monopolized the 


entire ceramic market for two whole cen- 
turies and determined the character of the 
succeeding styles. But in the seventh 
century we have this interesting pheno- 
menon distinctive 


stvles produced by separate communities; 
| I 


of a large variety of 
for it was an age of colorization, of adven- 
ture, and therefore of individual enterpris 

In the room the 
Wing we have assembled the examples ot 
in the Museum 


second ol Classical 


seventh-century Wares 
collection. It 1s 
The Corinthian style is well re 
the Lydian We have 
lated examples of Cyrenaic, Proto-Attic, 
Phaleron, and Fikellura vases. But that 1 
an idea of the 


not rich in this respect 
; 
presented, 


as also IS 1ISsO- 


all; not enough to give 
rich and varied aspect of Gree k ceramk 
art at this epoch. We have now been 


able to fill one of the most conspicuous 
gaps by the acquisition of three examples 
of ““Rhodian” ware the most im- 
as well as most interesting of the 


one ol 


portant 


3 
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fabrics of this period (Case H2 [hename each animal are accurately rendered, and 
Ss provisional, as the origin of the ware the postures are natural. But to un- 
has not vet been established. The pieces derstand the real meaning of these scenes, 
consist of two jugs with trefoil lips (figs we must study them in connection with 
1 and 2) and one plate, all three char- similar representations on Rhodian vases, 
acteristic and fine examples.’ They are Though other animals also occur, it is 
substantiall made, of red clay Phe these three—the ibex, the deer, and a 
technique 1s that prevalent in the lonic or — gooselike bird——that appear the most 
astern group of seventh-century vases, frequently, and they generally are repre- 
that is, the decorations are painted ina _— sented not singly but in groups. The com- 


dark brown glaze on a creamy slip without 


N 


fase 


+, 





FIG. 1 “RHODIAN |” JUG 
VII CENTURY B.C 
incisions. The figures are painted partly 


in silhouette, partly in outline; and dark 
red is used here and there as an accessory 
color. & The interesting. It 
consists of bands of grazing ibexes, deer, 
wild geese ), and ornamental mo- 
[he animals are not treated in the 
manner in which they 


decoration 1s 
or ducks 
tives. 
conventionalized 
appear in the geometri period, or even 1n 
the contemporary Corinthian ware; but 
they are full of life and evidently copied 
from rhe features 

''The heights of these jugs are 14} in. (35.9cm 


and 14 in. (35.6cm.) respectively, the diameter of 
the plate is 12} in. (30.8 cm 


nature. essential ol 


to 
sn 


for the tbex and the deer js 
that of peaceful browsing: now and then 
one of them looks back at his companions, 


monest posture 


his ce 


or 1S represented scratching ar, or 
otherwise disporting himself. Sometimes 
we see the whole troop running at full 
speed as if pursued, and indeed, the oc- 


casional presence of a dog or of a lion shows 
in the 
are 
long 


unrest 
1¢ 


us the cause of the sudden 
peaceful surroundings. TI 
either walking with 
strides, as in our example, or they are pick- 


PeeCSe 
characteristic 
ing up food, or cleaning their feathers, or 
fighting with one another 
here pictures of wild 


swimming, 
We 
animal life, presumably sketched by artists 
the mountains animals 
lived, and then copied from their sketches 
the [he same troops 
wild and wild 


or 
have evidently 
these 


in where 


by vase painters. 


ot goats and deer ducks 
greatly resembling the geese of our vases 
can still be seen in Asia Minor today.! Nor 
artists who have 
their decorative 


potters 


the Greeks the only 
them and 
On 


are 
watched 
possibilities. 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries these 
animals are represented with equal spirit 


seen 


the Oriental 


and power of observation. 

In curious contrast to the lifelike quality 
of the animals are the ornamental motives 
scattered in the field of the representations. 
hey consist of triangles, rosettes, semicir- 
swastikas, etc., rendered in_ purely) 
stvle. Some 


cles, 
“geometric” archaeologists 
have interpreted them as the rocks and 
shrubs and flowers which should form the 
the scenes :” and the) 
would certainly then a meaning 
and a new interest. it is difficult to 
persuade oneself that artists who copied 
nature so observantly in their representa- 


legitimate setting of 
acquire 


Sut 


'Cf. Kinch, Vroulia, p. 242 


44 ff. 
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tions of animals were content to use merely 
symbols for other natural objects. We 
know, on the other hand, that these motives 
have long preceding histories; that they 
occur, some of them on Mycenaean, others 
on geometric vases, and, whatever their 
original intention, were used for long peri- 
ods simply for filling the backgrounds of 
scenes. For, though from our point ol 
view these ornaments detract rather than 
add to the effect of the whole, it 1s ap- 
parent that in those periods there was an 
aversion to empty So that we 
may surmise that the vase painters who 
copied the animals from the lifelike studies 
of enterprising artists put their own 
familiar repertoire of ornamental motives 
kgrounds. 


decorative 


spaces. 


in the bac 

The strong 
Rhodian vase painter comes out strongly 
ornamental compositions, 
such as that chosen for the newly ac- 
quired plate. Here a central medallion 
is surrounded by floral motives apparently 
derived from the lotos plant, while a border 
of lotos flowers and buds 1s painted on 
the rim. The introduction of the lotos into 
the repertoire of Greek ornamental motives 
dates from the seventh century B. C. and 
is a sign of the strong Oriental influence ot 
the time. Once adopted, it became firml) 
established and remained a favorite motive 
with the Greek artists for several centuries 


the 


sense ol 


in his purely 


The other early vases acquired by the 
Museum are of techniques already rep- 
resented in our collection. A small Corin- 
thian cup (height 21? inches) is an un- 
usually fine piece both from the potter’s and 
from the decorator’s point of view (Case 
K). It is very thin and delicate, and the 
band of ornament is well designed and 
painted. Its general effect is that of a 
border in an embroidery, and the artist 
seems to have had interest purely in this 
decorative quality; for the  sphinxes, 
lions, panthers, and birds which 
form his frieze have not the life and in- 
Rhodian animals; nor 
to one another; 





deer, 


dividuality of the 
have they any relation 
they are merely space fillers, but as such 
very successful. 

A little “‘Proto-Corinthian” lekvthos (oil- 
jug) of the seventh century B.C. is a ver 


te 
wa 
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It is only 2,° 
inches high and ts decorated over its whole 


(Case Kk). 


surface with bands of ravs, of network, and 
with a zone of running dogs, the whole de- 
signed with a good deal of taste. 


An Athenian geometric stand (Case M 
with maeanders, lozenges, and triangles 
height 33 in. [8.gcm.}) is a typical ex- 


ample of the style which preceded thi 
semicircular 
and it Is 


seventh-century wares ts 


form is, however quite unusual 





““RHODIAN |” JUG 


FIG. 2 
VIL CENTURY B.< 

not clear what the original purpose was 
It might possibly have served as a foot 
stool, since the shape would be appro 
priate, and the openings at the bottom 
make handling easy. The material is, of 
course, not what we should use today, but 
then clay was employed for many more 
purposes in ancient times than it is toda 


Lastly, we can report the acquisition of 
’ vase (First 


another large “Mycenaean 

Room, Case M) of the late Minoan III 
stvle, that is, about 1200 B. C. It ts of 
globular shape with three handles on the 
shoulder, and is especially interesting for 
5 
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conventionalized 
Comparison with the nautili on 
Triada Vase in the same room 


ter than any 


its decoration of highly 
nautill. 
the Hagia 
Case l 


description the change from the naturalistic 


will bring out bet 
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style of the Late Minoan I pericd, in which 
objects were studied from nature, to the 
when they 
were changed to merely decorative motives. 


G. M.A. R. 


conventions of the later epoch, 


NOTES 


Mi MBERSHIP. At the meeting of 
the Board of Trustees, held October 18, 
1920, George C. Graves and William Milne 
Grinnell were declared Benefactors of the 
Museum. The Fellowship in Perpetuity 
of the late William Loring Andrews was 
Jane E. C. Andrews 
Warren Weston to 


The following per- 


transferred to Mrs. 
and that of the late 
Richard W. Weston 
sons, having duly qualified for their re- 


spective classes, were elected to member- 


ship 

FELLOW IN PerRpetuiry: William I 
Baillie 

FELLOWS FoR LiFe: Kihei Hattori, Mrs 
David J. Kelley, Dr. Walker Gill Wyli 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBER: Mrs. E. F. Du- 
right 

SusTAINING Members: Miss Edith R. 
Aubin, Mrs. Wm. W. Bosworth, Alvin C. 
Cass, B. T. Fairchild, Mrs. Henry Gold- 
man, H. A. Goman, Charles C. Goodrich, 


Frank A. Harkin, William E. Harmon, 
John F. Harris, Dr. Aurelia S. Henry, 
Berthold Hochschild, Mrs. Edwin B. 
Holden, Frederick T. Howard, John A 


Hull, William FE. Iselin, Mrs. Wortham 
James, Mrs. De Lancey Kane, A. Leewitz, 
Julius P. Meyer, Walter E. Meyer, Miss 
S. Adelina Moller, Mengo L. Morgenthau, 
J. B. Morrell, \dolph S. Ochs, Mrs. White- 
Miss Nina Rhoades, Arnold 
F. Riegger, Albert J. Roe, James M. Shoe- 
maker, J. Nelson Shreve, William Skinner, 
Alexander M. Stewart, Miss Ellen J 
Stone, Percy S. Straus, Charles H. Taylor, 
Mrs. Ida T. Taylor, Mrs. Lewis T. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Jonathan Thorne, William Wil- 
liams, William E. Williams, C. F. You. 

Six hundred and seventy-eight persons 


were elected Annual Members. 


law Reid, 


THe Starr. Intheabsenceof the Director 
during the next six months, Joseph Breck, 
Assistant Director, will be Acting Director. 


MANUFAC- 
particular 


EXHIBITION OF WORK BY 
TURERS AND DESIGNERS. Of 
Interest in the year’s calendar of current 
work will be the Fifth Exhibition of Work 
by Manufacturers and Designers, which as 
In previous years will show examples of 
manufacture and craftsmanship which have 
profited by Museum collections. The ex- 
hibition is scheduled for the dates, Decem- 
1920, to January 30, 1921. As 
made to indicate 


ber 15, 
before, an effort will be 
sources of inspiration wherever possible by 
mentioning on the labels the Museum de- 
partments studied. 

In view of the growth of trade and public 
interest in this phase of museum activity 
and usefulness and in the light of the pres- 
ent very difficult financial and commercial 


conditions, this exhibition will offer both a 


| 


demonstration and a record of special value 


FOLK EMBROIDERIES ON EXHIBITION. 
lhe exhibition of Empire furniture and 
costumes that has occupied the north end 
of Gallery 22 on the second floor of Wing 
H, adjoining the Textile Study Room, will 
be replaced early in November by one of 
folk embroideries. This end of the long 
gallery has been set aside for small special 
exhibitions of decorative arts, announce- 
ments of which will be made in the BULLE- 
rin from time to time. 


EXHIBITION OF ART FOR THE Home. The 
\merican Federation of Arts, of which the 
Museum is a chapter, will hold its exhi- 
bition of inexpensive prints for the home 
at the Sage Foundation Building, No. 
130 East 22nd Street, on November 20. 
his exhibition will be kept open for two or 
three weeks. Its purpose is to show artis- 
tic prints suitable for the home at modest 
prices, running from 50 cents to $25, and 
to encourage people to use them for home 


decoration. Arrangements are such that 


6 
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any persons desiring duplicates can pur- 
chase directly from the Federation and 
secure prompt delivery at prices as low as 
these prints can be obtained for else- 
where. The prints exhibited number about 
goo. This is an exceptional opportunity for 
our members, in advance of the Christmas 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ARI 


season, to see grouped together all the 
best obtainable reproductions, in both 
color and black and white, and to purchase 
any they want. The exhibition contains 
the most recent reproductions of paintings 
in the Metropolitan and other American 
museums. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


AUGUST 
CLASS 
ANTIQUITIES—EGyPTIAN 
(Fourteenth Egyptian 
Room 
ARMS AND ARMOR *Collection (several 


SEPTEMBER, 
OBJECI 


Mummied crocodile, Ptolemaic period 


hundred) of 


1O20 
SOU RCI 


James Heebdee 


Gift of Dr 


furnish- 


ings of ancient armor, Roman times to 


XVIII cent., 
English, XVII cent.; 
lese, XVIII cent 
XIX cent 


( 


*Cuirass, red lacque red 


cent 


eD 
Pieces and 
chiefly Persian, 


CERAMICS 


Floor Il, Room 5 


fragments 


XVII 


Porcelain jars (2), Chinese, Ming dyn 


European; powder horn, 
I 


laggers (2), Cinga- 
agger, Caucasian, 


55% 


Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean 
Gift of the Very Reverend 
Father | Robert, Pro- 


cureur Général of the Mis- 


Thibetan, XVIII 


sion Etrange, Hong Kong, 
China 
239) of pottery, 
XVIII cent Bequest of William Milne 
Grinnell 
Gift of H. Hamer 


Floor Il, Room 5 
(Floor I], Room 5 


DRAWINGS 


I ANS 


METALWORK 


MINIATURES AND MaNu- 
SCRIPTS 


*Not vet 


placed on Exhibition. 


Bowl, Chinese, Ming dyn 

Porcelain jar, Chinese, Chia Ching period 

tCup and saucer, Sévres, French, abt. 
1540 

tCup and saucer, Crown Derby, English, 
XVIII cent 

*Sketch, Two Girls in the Surf, by Winslow 
Homer, 1882 

tFan, French, XVIII cent 


tBronze buckles (2), Nomad art, East 
European, V—VI cent.; silver candle- 
sticks (2), Danish, XVII 1 cent.; firebacks 
2), American (Eastern Pennsylvania 
XVIII cent 

tPewter bottle, Flemish, late XVII or early 
XVIII cent.; pewter urns (2), Eng: 
glish, early XIX cent.. 


tSteelyards (weight balance), English, late 


XVIII or early XIX cent 


tCandlesticks (2) and coffee-urn, Sheffield 
plate, English, late XVIII cent 


*Miniatures (32), Persian, late XI\ 


XVII cent 


TRecent Accessions Room 


a2 
-~J)/ 


Gift of Joseph Milner 
Gift of Mrs. E. M. Anderson 


nase 


Git of Mrs (;eorge ( 


Gift of Mrs. |. D. Abraham 

Purchase 

Gift of Miss 
DeVinné, in 


Frances A 
memory ol 


Emma A. DeVinn¢ 

Purchase 

Gift of Robert Murray 
Parmelee, in memory of 
Alice E. Parmelee 

Gift of Miss Dorothy No- 


dine 


Gift of Miss Frances A. De 
Vinné, in memory of 
Emma A. DeVinné 

Milne 


Bequest of William 


Grinnell 


Floor I, Room 6 
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CLASS OBIEC] SOURCI 
Min I Portrait of Samuel Low, artist unknown 
erical te XVIII cent Miniature Gift of Miss Frances A, De 
Vinné in memory of 
kmma A. DeVinni 
i \ paper (2 fr XIX 
Gift of Miss Anna Murray 
Vail 
| NOTIN 1) e pane on S It n 
XVII top panel of a harpsichord 
| ted by Poccetti tallan, 1540-1012 Gift of the Executors of the j 
Estate of Robert Max- 
well in the name of 
Robert Maxwel 
Ix N S ( . Ri Forum an 
he lemple of Ph Purcl 
( D\ I é ot the | mé Sir Ed 
var Ne iT Churcl 
K I 515 520 (a ol kr S Henry 
Cripps 1) \ 
lerracotta itue, Lol Chinese. I'ar 
dyn. (618-90! Purcha 
*Marble bust of M ime Du Barry, re 
petitio of the 177 DUS by Pajou 
marble bust of a Lady, inscribed Pajou 
i770 Gilt of Ogden Mills 
Floor I, R Stone s e, On the Threshold. by Edith 
Woodman Burroughs Purchase 
Bronze statuettes 3 liger ind Gaz t 
by H. Pevrol; M: Weeping, by Pau 
Nocqt Primitive Mar by Edgar 
Walter Gift of Howard Lehman 
Goodhart, in memory of 
larjoric Walter Good- 
nart 
x tmbroidery, Chinese, Ch’ien-lung period. Gift of Howard Lehman 
Goodhart, in memory of 
Marjorie Walter Good- 
hart 
Covel enwork nd reticelle | 
XVI ce Gift of Mrs. Albert Blum 
*Pieces ) ce, European, XVI-XIX 
cent Gift of Mrs. Frederick Allie 
Vj H, Roor & Flounce bobbir ace Flemish, early 
XVIII cent Gift of the Needle and Bob- 
bin Club, through Miss 
Gertrude Whiting 
ounce and cuffs (2), lac talian, XVIII 
cent Gift of Mrs. William Weaver 
Heaton 
*Brocade and panels (3) of embroidery 
Persian, XVII-XVIII cent Bequest of William Milne 
Grinnell 
tPiece of silk brocade, French, 1846 Gift of Mrs. William I 
Parker 
Wing H, Study Room Pieces (6) of lace, Turkish (Oyah), XIX 
cent Gift of Miss Meredith Hart 
*lace handkerchief, Belgian, XIX cent. Gift of Mrs. Charles T. 
Cook 
WoopWoRK AND FurNI- *Sepulchral tablets (2), inscribed, Turkish 
RI XVIII cent Bequest of William Milne 
Grinnell 
tChair, American, XVIII cent Purchase 
*Not vet placed on Exhibition 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6 
256 


M 
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CLASS OBJECI SOURCE 
es A. De CERAMICS Porcelain plate, Chinese, Ch’ien-lung Lent by Edward G. Ken- 
nory of Floor II, Room 2 nedy. 
né *Pieces (g) porcelain, with insignia of the 


Order of the Cincinnati, English 








Murray Lowestoft), late XVIII cent Lent by Miss C. R. Lowell 
METALWORK Silver salver, English or American, mid- 
Floor Il, Room 22 XVIII cent Lent by Hon \ | Clear- 
water 
rs of the | PAINTINGS. . Paintings (3 Children’s Theatre, by 
rt Max (Floor 11, Room 12 Jerome Myers; The Bright Side, by Win- 
ame of slow Homer—American; * | he Cemetery 
at Avila, by Ignacio Zuloaga—Spanish Lent by Miss Julia E. Peck 
Wing E, Room 9) Paintings (2), Chinese, Five Dynasties Lent by E. C. Seymour 
Henn DONORS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 
LIBRARY Ananda K. Coomaraswamy) 
Arthur, William Heintzelman 
Mrs. Edith Nairn Howard Mansfield 
Louis Orr 
DEP’T. OF PRINTS Wilhelm Georg Reindel 
Felix M. Warburg 
Colonel James Barnes S. J. Woolf 
. . . peal ees 
CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
ehman 
1orv. of NOVEMBER 17 DECEMBER 12, I9Q20 
Good- November 17 The Story of the Golden Fleece (For the Deaf Jane B. Walker 0:30 M 
ehman 20 lhe Graphic Arts of the North: Durer and Hol- 
ae al bein William M. Ivins, ]1 2:30 P.M 
Cans 20 Sculpture from Sardes [Theodore Leslie 
Shear, Columbia 
University 4:00 M 
_ 21 Building our Houses (Arthur Gillender Lectur Frederick Lee Acker 
man OO | M 
Allien 21 Design in Painting Edith R. Abbot 4:00 
27. ~The Art of Crete Mrs. Harriet B. Hawes 4:00 M 
d Bob- 25 Raphael Edith R. Abbot 4:00 M 
Miss December 4 Furniture of the Greeks Gisela M. A. Richter 4:0 M 
5 Furnishing our Homes (Arthur Gillender Lex 
ture | Monroe Hewlett 2 On M 
Veaver 5 How the Artist Draws H. M. Kurtzworth 
Academy of Fin 
Arts, Chicago 1:00 M 
Milne il lhe Della Robbias (For the Deaf) Jane B. Walker 00 M 
11 Greek Regal Coinage Edward T. Newel 
m | Numismatic Society 4:00 1 
12 Maori Art Frances Del Mar 1:00 M 
Fach Sunday afternoon, a Story-Hour for children will be given by Anna C. Chandler at 2 
Hart oclock; at 3 o’clock each Sunday, a Gallery Talk for adults will be given by Elise P. Carey 
Ss it every Monday ifternoon, a lalk for High School classes will be given by Alice |. Coseo, at 4 < clock 
the second Tuesday afternoon of each month, a Talk for Elementary School teachers will be given 
by Miss Chandler, at 3:30 o'clock: Talks for instructors in the Vocational School for Boys will b 
Milne / given each Wednesday afternoon at 4:15 o'clock, by the Museum Instructors and others; each Friday 


morning from 10 to 12 o'clock, through December 3, and each Sunday afternoon trom 3 to 4°30 
oclock, through December 5, a Study-Hour for practical workers will be conducted by Grace Cor 
nell; Saturday afternoons, Gallery Talks for adults will be given by Mrs. Carey at 2 o'clock; Satur 


lay , 
day mornings, Story-Hours for children of members will be given by Miss Chandler at 10°30 o'clock 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Br NEFACTORS, W ho contribute or dey ise $50,000 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Who contribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute 1,000 
FELLOwsHIP MEMBERS, who pay an- 

nually 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MemBers, who pay annually.. 10 


PRIVILEGES All members are entitled to the 
following privileges 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays 

len complimentary tickets a vear, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

An invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum 








The BULLETIN and a copy of the Annual Re 
port 

\ set of all handbooks published for genera] 
listribution, upon request at the Museum 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes Of Members are entitied, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request, doubk 
the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annua! Members; their families are included 





the invitation to any general reception, and 
subscriptions in the 


| 1" O1 
to S1,.000 they shall be 


dggregat 





ind to become members 
For further particulars 


llows for Life 

Corporation 

secretary 
ADMISSION 

The Museum is open daily from 10 A. M. tos 


P.M from 1 Pp. M. to © Pp. M.); Saturday 


address the 


Sunday 
untilOp.M 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 

Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary \n appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 

I his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of one dollar an hour is made 
with an additional fee of twenty-five cents for 
each person in a group exceeding four in number 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for al! days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and !egal holl- } 
For further information, see special leaflet 


PUBLICATIONS 


CATALOGUES published by the Museum and 
PHotoGrapus of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, 
and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application 
Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretary. 


RESTAURANT 


A restaurant located in the basement on the 
north side of the main building is open from 
12 M. toa half hour before closing time 
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